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304 A Fragment. 

its tendency is to encourage scepticism ; and we cannot but record our 
regret, that at some of the seats of learning, where it forms a prominent 
feature of the collegiate course, the chair should ever be occupied, in 
such a department, by infidel or semi-infidel professors. There are few 
sciences which such teachers cannot pervert with a desperate ingenuity 
to the advantage of their own heartless cause. In such cases, however, 
we are not to attribute the pollution of the stream to any poisonous qua- 
lity in the fountain head ; it arises entirely from the impurity of the 
channels through which we suffer the waters to be conveyed. If we 
send our sons to infidels, to be taught either metaphysics or anatomy, it 
is no wonder that we find them coming back to us, sceptics and material- 
ists. Dr. Abercrombie's work tends to prove, that neither the philoso- 
phy of mind nor of medicine is to blame for this result. And were men 
imbued like him with religious feelings, uniformly chosen in our col- 
leges, as the professors of the one science or the other, we could venture 
our youth into the school of metaphysics, without fearing that they would 
learn only to doubt, to cavil, or to dogmatise ; we might even trust them 
within the walls of the dissecting-room, without any apprehension lest 
they should be tainted by the moral impurity of its atmosphere. 
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'Twas evening — and she sat upon the beach, 

Her dark eye glancing o'er the foaming tide, 

And the light breeze that wafted o'er her form, 

Scarce moved the tresses which upon her neek 

Fell in abundance. Beauty's brightest beams 

Shone round the maid, in all the roseate bloom 

Of youth's enchanting grace. Often at eve, 

Pensive she roam'd to this her fav'rite spot, 

The scene of her loved Henry's last adieu. 

Two years had now elapsed since he embarked 

For India's shores ; and still his parting look 

Upon her faithful memory was as fresh 

As dew-drops on the rose : and fancy's power 

Full oft recall'd his image to her heart — 

When, as he turned away, to bide the tear 

His manly nature urged him to conceal, 

His accents were : " Anna, farewell, my love, 

Thou wert the kindly star, whose brilliant light 

Gilded my days and hours with joy, and still 

Shall be my hope, when far from thee I roam : 

O, weep not thus, my love, for soon shall come 

An hour to make thee mine — for ever mine !" 

Such were his parting words ; but yet the time 

For his return was past, and he came not. 

Like a transplanted flower, the maiden drooped, 

And melancholy flung her sable robe 

Around her. • * * * 

_ . * * * The sun had sunk 

Far in the west his broad and smiling face : 

Across the vast expanse of ocean she 

Had gazed, and gazed, till her bright eyes grew dim. 

The sullen dashing of the waves, whose tops 

Were silvered by the moonbeams' sickly light, 

Was soothing to her agitated soul. 

* * * * A distant sail 
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Appeared in sight, and near'd the coast. The splash 
Of oars that sparkling dip — the gladsome shout. 
Were heard, sweeping along the scarce-felt breeze, 
The little boat grates on the sand. A sweet 
Sensation burst upon the maid. " 'Tis he ! 
'Tis he !" she cried ; and Henry fondly clasp'd 
All that to him was dear — his hope, his life. 
The thrill of happy and exalted love 
Rushed thro' their souls. In speechless ecstacy 
They gazed upon each other ; but theireyes 
Spoke love's own language. Hymen join d their hands — 
Their hearts were long united. 
Lnburn, 1831. H. M'C. 



VALENTINE'S DAY. 

Neither you, Mr. Editor, nor your readers can be ignorant, that the 
14th of February is a day appointed by politico-lovers, for describing 
their mistresses' perfections and their own agonies, and for evincing their 
taste in selecting curiously bordered sheets of paper, and their genius in 
rhyming among the roses and Cupids which ornament them. The three 
days consecutive on this festival of Apollo, I have been more actively 
engaged than if I had dropped into Paris during the most eventful pe- 
riod of its late revolution; and I have found the shortest month in the 
twelve, to be most favourable for making those fishing visitations, which 
the members of the Pry family love to inflict on their acquaintances. 

During this day, there are few houses, indeed, in our metropolis, at 
which a jaded postman has not been detected by some optics which cu- 
riously watch his deliveries ; and even those who received or assert they 
received nothing from his hands, can derive pleasure from hearing what 
amatory and elegant epistles have been received by their neighbours. 
What a golden moment for the inquisitive and loquacious ! and what 
pain and pleasure can be given at this time by an industrious and com- 
municative visitor .' Many a votary of love and verse have I made hap- 
py by the assurance, that his effusion got safely through the guardian 
dragons of an aunt's ears and grandmother's spectacles, and was de- 
voured by the identical bright, eyes that inspired its writer ; and count- 
less are the pangs I have given to the envious, by describing valentines 
which excelled in poetry and devotion. As I am pretty much in the 
confidence of my fair friends, I have been admitted to a perusal of some 
thousands of those annuals, and cannot resist the temptation of telling 
what I know to the National Magazine — trusting that, as I have 
heen compelled to promise secresy, my confidential communications 
" shall go no farther." The greater number of the cherished billets 
that I have looked over, have been familiar to me for the last twenty 
years, and are, of course, no mysteries ; but the following appearing to 
be original, I have ventured to enclose them as candidates for a corner 
in the Maga, anticipating the pride and pleasure their several writers 
must experience, when they find their ephemeral productions embalmed 
into immortality in its pages. 

The first I got access to, endeavoured " to imitate the honourable Ro- 
man in brevity"— viz. : 

Small space thy Valentine affords 

For charms like yours, or love like mine ; 

But passion doth not speak in words, 
And beauty shames the Poet's line. 



